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Editorial 


Since the essence of understanding is communication and the heart of 
communication, language, it is a frightening thought that much sadness, 
evil, and destruction in this world is wrought by our feeble marksmanship 
when transmitting ideas, requests, suggestions, praise and criticism. No 
doubt Messrs Freud and Jung would be boggle-cyed with interest in the 
fact that, as a child, I once called down much chaos and unhappiness upon 
my young life by confusing the meanings of the words ‘Accident’ and 
‘Purpose’. (1 also used to confuse the meaning of *Husband’ and ‘Wife’ 
but, happily, no traumatic foundations here!) 

The languages of this carth—-that is the spoken languages—have, 
alas, too much leeway and ambiguity for the expression of facts and when it 
comes to translation from one tongue to another then, as we know all too 
well, distortion and misrepresentation run riot. What a responsibility 
Biblical scholars take upon their shoulders! What is truth? Men at law 
have evolved complicated, verbal expertise with which to lay out and 
record agreements and treaties but no real great elegance here. If we 
search for elegance in the working out and transmitting of ideas, surely 
we should find itin mathematics where, with the exception of that highly 
suspect and ill-used branch called Statistics, numbers cannot lic. I am 
no mathematician though a keenly interested dabbler and dilettante 
upon whom any ‘Monsieur Croche’ of the mathematical world would 
pour his scorn. I do, however, perceive the beauty, economy and eleg- 
ance in a well argued theorem and I would exhort the reader to turn to 
Mr Guy Warrack’s article, ‘Mathematics and Music’, featured in our next 
issue, and read it with calm patience, hopefully coming to realize the 
wonder of this magic realm, 

Meanwhile an article in (his edition strikes right to the core of the idea 
of language; indeed the most primitive and yet most universal language 
on this planet——-birdsong. On page 46 we welcome Miss Ruth Dyson in 
the second of our occasional series on Musicians’ Hobbies. Music then 
iy the supreme mode of communication between man and his fellow beings. 
If we allow mathematics a generous second place we may realize, for 
instance, that no written document can give more information per square 
inch than either a full orchestral score or a meteorological synoptic 
weather chart with its complex yet concise symbology. 

‘The sense of smell is the most primitive and strong in recalling or 
communicating ideas but man has lost that to the animal world with the 
development of visual and audio rationality. Sound is therefore in a 
strong position between the primeval olfactory sense and the more object- 
ive, highly developed sense of sight. If we admit that musical sounds 
were the first conscious modes of communication for living beings, then we 
must the more wonder at the power we have at our hands in this so-called 
enlightened present day in the history of music. I am no philologist but 
in the dawn of Man’s time on earth, primitive mutterings and shouts must 
have evolved into word patterns via imitation of natural sounds and also 
via a curious trait that I believe is embedded in our subconscious minds 
the ability to give nonsense names or words in description of people and 
things. How is it that we describe a tight-lipped, screw-up-nosed 
character as ‘Niminy-Piminy’ or say that ‘old so-and-so’ is a miserable 
‘Murly Grubs’? Do we possess an innate ability to transcribe visual 
perception into sounds? ‘To coin a visual onomatopoeia as it were? It 
goes without saying that many words in any given language are the 
indirect descendants of sound imitations—real onomatopoeia. As an 
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infant I may have confused ‘Accident’ and “Purpose” but I seem to recall 
having coined the word ‘Knuckle’ on my own because that is exactly the 
sort of noise that knuckles make against a door when seeking entry. As 
another example, take the expression ‘rumble of thunder’. The very 
word ‘thunder’ and its German, French, Italian or Spanish counterparts 
all have the resonant ‘N’ as the central nucleus consonant, representing the 
boom ofa roll of thunder. On the other hand, take the various linguistic 
expressions for the sensation of heat. Whether it be chaud, heiss or hot, 
each commences with a sharp exhalation of breath which must have been 
the primitive man’s reaction to sudden and alarming contact with 
objects of higher temperature than his own! On the subject of the 
onomatopoeia I have always been amused by the name of a well-known 
firm of duplicating machine manufacturers—Gestetner. ‘The rapid 
operation of such a machine does seem to produce a sound like the name 
repeated over and again! The name Crufts, as associated with the 
famous Dog Show, also seems to have a ‘barking’ quality about it! 

The specialist in this subject of philology and etymology will, no 
doubt, find flaws in my argument. Nevertheless I believe that I can give 
an up-to-date account of the derivation of at least one word, or to be 
more precise, a written word. The prevalent language now spoken by 
the indigenous inhabitants of Singapore is Malaysian, a tongue that is 
barely a hundred years old in its formation. I was interested to note that 
their word for ‘taxi’ is written ‘teksi’ which must surely be the phonetic 
representation of our normal word, yet spoken in a very clear ‘Knights- 
bridge’ accent. It is easy perhaps to guess that this may have been coined 
as a result of the many Colonials shrieking out for a taxi in their clear-cut, 
so-called well-bred accents, and a reminder that our Empire was probably 
conceived and won in the banking hall at Harrods! 

The evolution of the written symbols for language is an even more 
complex story to follow. In music, alone, the history of notation is a 
wonderful study and even though you may not be a dedicated musical 
palacographer, an afternoon’s browse through tomes such as Willi Apel’s 
The Notation of Polyphonic Music 900-1600 cannot fail to arouse curiosity 
and wonderment. One of the difficulties of devising a successful musical 
notation has been the problem of defining rhythmic relationships 
between the various individual lines in a contrapuntal work, Unfortu- 
nately, the need for a co-ordinating ‘tactus’ led the notation into beat 
units and with the eventual arrival of the bar line (ostensibly to show us 
where we were in case we got lost!), the rot set in. ‘The persistent sight of 
vertical stalks together with the tyranny of the vertical bar line can only 
lead the unimaginative into a percussive, non-linear performance of a 
melody which should really be performed as though it had never been 
written down. Phrase marks in modern editions help to mollify the 
situation somewhat but if only the developers of musical notation could 
somehow have preserved the graceful contours of the ligatures of mediacyal 
times. Modern music has indeed made a definitive step in this direction, 
some compositions being represented as the barograph of a very stormy 
day! Of course this is why all music should be memorized for perform- 
ance certainly in song—for it is thus that the performer captures the 
essence of creation and the music should therefore sound as though it were 
being composed there and then. 

To conclude, I should like to recapitulate the idea of music as a 
universal means of communication with fellow beings. In an earlier 
editorial (Easter Term, 1971, Vol. LXVII No. 1) L strayed at length on 
the topic of the nobility of the animal kingdom. It is no laughing matter 
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to consider the fact that animals do indeed respond to and appreciate 
music. I spoke of my aunt’s parrot that liked fourteenth-century poly- 
phony (no pun intended). The same bird could sing Schubert's 
Heidenrislein if encouraged by a human voice—though it found the 
climactic rising sixth to the top octave tonic in bar 10 a little tricky. 
The bird is now dead (having died on Bruckner’s birthday) but my 
aunt now has a parrot, Mark II, named Arturo, and appropriately I 
have been teaching it the main theme in the third movement of Beeth- 
oven’s Pastoral Symphony and it is responding well! Dogs are of a very 
high order of intelligence and certainly respond to music. Sheep dogs, 
especially, must be responsive to sounds and will recognize the identity of 
various members of their flock by the pitch, duration and intensity of the 
bleats. Recently I was staying with an astronomer friend of mine in 
Cambridge who is both a very pure high-fidelity sound reproduction 
connoisseur and a lover of the extreme avant-garde. At one point we were 
listening to a performance of the Danish composer Per Norgaard’s work 
for percussion Waves. ‘The concluding section of this piece consists of 
the very intriguing sound of rubber balls being bounced on a_ pedal 
tympani membrane. My friend’s dog, ‘Vikki, a very amiable Jack 
Russell, immediately pricked up his ears and, trotting over to the left-hand 
speaker, sat intently listening with his head cocked on one side and then 
to the other, just.as in the Francis Barraud painting of 1899, now world 
famous on every His Master's Voice record. Here was a dog recognizing 
the beloved sound of balls bouncing. I suggest that perhaps the 
directors of IMI modernize their image and in the case of recordings of 
avant-garde music, at least, change their famous painting for a modern 
photograph of this Jack Russell cocking its head in front of a quad- 
rophonic, high-fide lity speaker and, since this species of music is patently 
unvocal, perhaps the word ‘Voice’ in the famous slogan could be exchanged 
for something more hyperbolic, 
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Wild gestures are really quite wrong, 
When conductors show-off at a ‘Prom’. 
Ifin Vight on Bare Mountain, 

They fall in the fountain, 

Most orchestras calmly play on! 


A young mathematician named Klein 
Once produced a quaint bottle of wine: 
“There will always be more as 

‘This one-sided ‘Torus 

Will pour us again and again!’ 


To be muttered in an Australian accent, this limerick describes another night- 
marish mathematical object in Topology —a useful bottle whose outside is continuous 


with its inside! 


NEW STUDENTS, SUMMER TERM, 1973 


John Stoddart Jonathan Del Mar 











Director’s Address 
Monday, April 30th, 1973 


I am very happy to see so many of you here this morning; the result 
possibly ofa letter I sent to you during the holidays. | would like to read 
the letter to you row, for it is important with regard to what IT have to 
say to you. 

‘We have all been distressed that the Choral and Orchestral Concert 
had to be cancelled for the second time in twelve months. ‘There is 
obviously something lacking in the administration and also in student 
willingness to accept responsibility. 

‘Attendance and punctuality at the General Assembly on the first 
day of each term, Choral Class, orchestral rehearsals, Mond: vy morning 
lectures and Concerts have been slack. In future, absence or lateness 
will incur disciplinary action and possible suspension, I hope that 
together we can improve the situation which has become distasteful to 
many students and to us.” 

Some of you may have seen on television the re-showing of an old film 
about disaffection on board a warship. ‘The naval ¢ ‘ommander said to 
the ship’s company, “A happy ship is an efficient ship and an efficient ship 
is a happy ship’. Many of you will know that T often talk about the 
College being a happy pli ice to workin. It has always been my objective 
that the College should be a place where professors and students alike 
can use and develop their talents to the full, without hindri ince. Tt is my 
belief that this is the best way to be ‘happy and efficient’. 

Before I comment further, I would like to speak to you for a few 
moments about the coming term: 

Some sad news first. Dr Arnold Smith, Senior Singing Professor of 
the College for many years, has died, and my wife is on her way at the 
moment to his funeral at Exmouth. He was a fine musician and gave 
a great part of his working life to the College, and was one of the finest 
singing teachers of his time. 

Mr Oliver Davies, Curator of the College Collection of Portraits and 
0 Pears has arranged an Exhibition of ‘wentieth-Century Portraits 
in the Concert Hall this term. “The College possesses over 70 valuable 
portraits and many of them have not been scen for at least 20 years, Ele 
is therefore arranging a rotation of these portraits over a three-year period. 
Oliver Davies is to be congratulated for his enthusiasm and expert work 
for our interest and pleasure. 

Last term the Abendlieder arranged by Mrs ‘Vaylor was a consider- 
able musical and social success. On May ‘Oth, Mrs Walker Provini has 
arranged ‘Una Serata Italiana’ for the Italian Language Class, and 
friends of hers are going to provide La Pizza Napoletana, Cannelloni 
etcetera, and Italian wine to crown the evening. 

On May 30th, the annual Musicians’ Service will be held at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Holborn. ‘The London Colleges provide 
the music for this service, in rotation. ‘This year, Mr Richard Latham and 
the Choir Training Class will provide the music, I hope you will all be 
interested to take part in this special service for musicians, 

Full details of Orchestral and Choral Arrangements and personnel 
are on the Notice Boards. You are asked to note dates and times of all 
rehearsals and concerts. Remember that in the Summer ‘Term the 
time-table is changed considerably to fit in with Examinations and 
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Prizes. Remember also that it is your responsibility to see that your 
individual lessons or make-up lessons do not clash with any of these 
rehearsal times. 

Mr Jack Morrison, a new member of the Council of the College, has 
kindly agreed to present the prizes on Degree Day and Prizegiving on 
July 19th at 3 p.m. He is the brother of Mr Peter Morrison, our friend 
and benefactor, and holds the College diploma for violin, as does Mr 
Peter Morrison for piano. I intend to invite parents of all the GRSM 
candidates taking their degrees to the Ceremony and afterwards to stay 
lo tea, 

We are delighted to welcome Mr Michael Lankester to conduct the 
Mahler 6th with the First Orchestra on June 14th, and especially Sir 
Adrian Boult to conduct Richard Meyrick’s performance of Brahms’s 
B flat Concerto on July 18th. This will be a special occasion. Many of 
you know the familiar figure of Mr Keith Desmond, who has recorded so 
many events in the Concert Hall in the last few years, and very often has 
given his services and equipment free of charge. He is so interested in 
this performance of the Brahms B flat Concerto that he and his associates 
are to produce a 20-minute film of sections of the performance. ‘This will 
cost about £2,000 and it is hoped that the film will achieve a considerable 
circulation to the BBC and/or other organizations. It is offered to the 
College free of charge and a proportion of the profits, if any, to the 
New Building Fund. I would like to thank Mr Desmond for his interest 
and his generosity, 

The Choral Class will perform Carmina Burana by Carl Orff on 
June 6th, Remembering the disappointment of the cancelled Choral 
Glass concert last term, | am sure you all realize the necessity of 100°, 
attendance, All members of the Class must note the list of rehearsals and 
extra rehearsals for this concert which will be conducted by Mr Richard 
Latham, Both Mr Harman and Mr Cumberland have agreed to lead the 
two sections of tympani and percussion. 

On June 7th there will be two concerts in the Museum of Historical 
Instruments. We shall be able to hear many of the recently restored 
instruments and a replica of our fourteenth-century Clavicytherium. 
Accommodation is limited to 80 seats, and early application is therefore 
necessary. 

The Entrance Exams were held two weeks ago. 910 applied, 840 
were heard and 365 were considered suitable. 130 had to be turned 
down as we do not have room for them. The standard of the élite was 
high and 54 were considered for scholarship. 18 were awarded 
including Dr Harold Darke’s granddaughter, Valerie Darke— oboe. 

We have not fared so well this year in public competitions. For the 
Boise Awards last year we had two out of three. ‘This year they were won 
by the Royal Academy of Music, Elizabeth Hunt; Guildhall School of 
Music, Mikawako Abe; and King’s College Cambridge, John Miller. 
The Kathleen Ferrier Award was won by Linda Gray and our Stephen 
Roberts was runner-up. The Thomas Beecham Award was won. 
however, by our own Jane Metcalfe. 

Many students feel that their work and future is being jeopardized 
by a minority whose attendance and responsibility is casual to say the 
least. ‘They and we feel that there can be no improvement unless a 
system is devised whereby students who fail in their obligations can be 
suitably reprimanded. 

Mr John B. Dalby, a parent ofa past student, for whom I have great 
admiration, wrote the other day—*Mastery in any branch of music is 
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bound to call for the student's willingness to do work which for the ime 
being may seem irksome. He must learn to sacrifice his immediate 
wishes to the common good... And even if he is convinced of the need 
to discipline his work, what effect does an easier going attitude to other 
aspects of his life have upon his conviction? How, in other words, can 
one be strict in some things while being slack in others? And how cana 
college uphold a happy and efficient way of life if the individual is allowed 
to do just whatever he pleases irrespective of commitments and the effect 
of irresponsibility on his fellow students.” 

This brings me to the crux of the matter. The Fixture List each term 
shows a vast number of events which are arranged for individual and 
combined professional training. Ifattendance and punctuality are slack, 
they fail in their purpose and the work and morale of fellow students are 
damaged. I have had several discussions with colleagues and students 
and I have decided that from now on any student who fails to attend 
classes or rehearsals, or sends deputies without official approval, will be 
required to furnish an adequate reason for his absence or lateness to the 
Assistant Registrar (or Mr Gordon Morris in the General Office in the 
case of Choral Class). If the reasons are inadequate, the case will be 
brought to the Registrar and to me. I shall then decide if it is necessary 
to suspend the student and report it to the Local Education Authority, 0 
to take even more stringent action, 

I hope you will consider seriously what I have said and that this my 
last year with you may be ‘happy and efficient’ for us all. Shakespeare 
summed up the situation exactly in Richard I] and I leave you with these 
words which should give us all a lot to think about: 

‘How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it with the music of men’s lives.’ 


The Ninetieth Birthday of Sir William Harris 


On March 28th, 1973, Sir William Harris, KCOVO, MA, D.Mus.Oxon, 
FROM, FRCO, LRAM, celebrated his 90th birthday. Since his last 
appointment was that of organist at St George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
it was fitting that at Evensong there on the eve of his birthday the greater 
part of the music sung was by Sir William. ‘This included his setting for 
male voices of J said to the man who stood at the gale of the year, his beautiful 
tune to Lead kindly light, Magnificat and Nune Dimitlis in A minor, and the 
double choir anthem Bring us O Lord God. ‘The service ended with the 
hymn-anthem O what their joy and their glory must be. 

Many friends of Sir William had been invited to attend the service. 
After a sherry party in the Deanery a recital of works by Sir William was 
given in the Chapel by the choir of Lichfield Cathedral conducted by 
Richard Greening, the Cathedral organist, himself a former assistant to 
Sir William at St George’s 
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R.C.M. Union 


This has been a notable term for the Loan Fund. In February we 
received a cheque for £250 from Mr Peter Morrison. This generous 
gift was part of a birthday present subscribed to by his sister, nephews and 
niece, “How can I give Uncle Peter a suitable present for his 79th 
birthday ?? Mr Walter Wolfe asked the Bursar. The result was that Mr 
Wolfe and his family gave the College £500 which, with Mr Morrison’s 
enthusiastic approval, has been equally divided between the College 
Amenitics Fund and the RGM Union Loan Fund. ‘This is yet another 
example of the Morrison family’s gencrosity. 

We have had another large addition to the Loan Fund. On 
March 18th Mrs ‘l'refor Jones, who has given so much to increase the 
Fund during the past few years, gave an ‘At Home’ at Grey Harlings, 
Montrose, during which the Czech pianist, Richard Kratzmann, gave a 
recital in aid of the Trefor Jones Memorial Fund. The Director was 
present and spoke during the interval about this Fund and the use to 
which it is being put, namely to swell the resources of the existing RCM 
Loan Fund through the generosity of Mrs ‘Trefor Jones. As a result of 
this occasion the sum of £206:40 was given by her friends and relations 
and is now in the Loan Fund. <A great deal of time and thought must 
have gone into the organization of this event so generously given for the 
benefit of Collegians, ‘The Director speaks from first-hand knowledge of 
the warm hospitality enjoyed by nearly a hundred friends of Mrs Trefor 
Jones who were there on that evening. 

The Loan Fund now stands at £2,125. With the rising cost of 
instruments the strengthening of the Fund is particularly appreciated. 
We owe a very considerable debt of gratitude to Mrs ‘Trefor Jones and 
Mr Peter Morrison and to all our other subscribers. 

Miss Marjorie Humby, Secretary and ‘Treasurer of the Union Loan 
Fund, gives the following details of some of the recent uses of the Fund: 

Since January 1972 there have been 1] loans totalling £1,619. 
These have enabled students to complete the purchase of the following 
instruments: Bassoon, Harp, Piano, two Violas, three pairs of Clarinets, 
Double Bass, Gor Anglais, and a machine for making oboe reeds. All 
these loans are being repaid within a reasonable time, thus making the 
resources of the Fund available to other Collegians, past and present, 
requiring a loan, 

Anannual plea! Will members keep us informed when they change 
their address. ‘The new Address List is already out of date judging by the 
number of communications returned to us by the Post Office. 


SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 


*Baker, Lance 

tDanby, Nicholas 

Lake, lan 

Reed, Mrs R. (Rosemary Gale 
tSimm, Mrs Richard (Jacqueline Fitzgibbon 
Wilson, Miss Brigid 

Young, Jonathan 


*Life Member 
tRe-joined 








The Royal Collegian—-Home and Abroad 


JOHN BARSTOW, KEITH HARVEY, NEIL HOWLETT and LAN LAKE took part 
in concerts at the Purcell Room on March 28th and \pril Ist, 1973, in honour of the 
centenary of Sergei Rachmaninov. 


RICHARD BRABROOKE conducted a performance of Handel's Messiah in St Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, on March 27th, 1973. The soloists were Ann-Marie Connors, Fiona 
Kimm, Richard Hunt, Robert Ramus and Michael George. The choir and the 
orchestra, which was led by Martin Hughes, consisted entirely of College students. 


THE CHILINGIRIAN QUARTET has been appointed the Resident Ensemble of 
Liverpool University, taking office from October, 1973. 

NICHOLAS DANBY has been appointed University Organist and Visiting lecturer in 
organ studies at York. 


ROBERT EVANS has been appointed Director of Music at Minchenden School, 
Southgate. 


CAROLINE FRIEND gave a recital with BRIAN LAMPORT at the Purcell Room on 
February 24th, 1973. 


DR RUTH GIPPS conducted a first performance of her new Symphony No. 4, given by 
the London Repertoire Orchestra at the Royal Festival Hall on May 28th, 1973. ‘The 
programme also included the Variations on a Nursery Theme by Dohnanyi in which the 
pianoforte soloist was ROBERT FERGUSON. 


BERNARD HALL-MANCEY has been appointed Director of Music at Hinching brooke 
School, Huntingdon. 


WILLIAM LEWARNE HARRIS presented a recital of his own compositions at the 
Wigmore Hall on May 9th, 1973. The programme included first performances of 
Stanzas for a Drowned City performed by MARGARET LINDSAY (formerly ELLIS), 
Dramatic Soprano, and Brian Davis, Harp; A Cycle of Love and Death performed by 
DONALD FRANCKE, Baritone, and the composer at the piano —as well as performances 
of the Song Cycle-An Irish Pilgrimage for baritone and piano, Four Settings of Ezra 
Pound and other songs and the Sonatina for bassoon and piano in which the soloists were 


MARTIN GATT and ANN BROOMHEAD. 


KENNETH V. JONES has been commissioned to write Dialysis for violin and harpsi- 
chord by the Bath Festival Committee. ‘This was given its first performance on May 28th, 
1973, by the Duo Antiqua. Other recent performances of Mr Kenneth V. Jones's works 
include the Royal Philharmonic Society prize-winning Concert Overture, The Pollock, 
given by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by VERNON HANDLEY at 
the Collegiate Theatre, Gordon Street, London, on May 12th, 1973; and the Organ 
Sonata No. 1 which was played by Richard Coulson in Guildford Gathedral on April 
25th, 1973, and recorded by the BBC. 

THE LONDON BAROQUE PLAYERS JOHN PULLEN, ANN BARBER and 
BARRY WORDSWORTH gave a recital at the Purcell Room on January 25th, 1973, 
JANE E. METCALPE has been awarded the Sir Thomas Beecham Scholarship for 1973 
and will study in Geneva. 

DR ANTHONY MILNER has just returned from the U.S.A. where he was giving a 
tour of lectures during April. He has been commissioned to write a work for Janct Baker 
and the Academy of St Martin in the Fields for the 1974 Festival of the City of London, 
THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON gave concerts in Ganada and the United States 
during March and April. 

RICHARD RODERICK JONES has had commissions to write for both the North 
Monmouthshire and Swansea Festivals. Game Circle—a Scenic Cantata—will be 
performed in Monmouthshire in July, 1973 and a new String Quartet will be heard in 
Swansea in October, 1973. A first performance of Missa Brevis was given in Marc h, 1973, 
PHILIP SAWYER has been awarded a French Government Scholarship to study organ 
with René Saorgin at the Nice Conservatoire during the 1973-74 academic year, 
DOUGLAS YOUNG has been awarded a Fellowship-Commonership in Creative Arts 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, which he will hold for two years. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


‘The unhappy decision made by Mr Vernon Handlcy to cancel the Choral Class and 
First Orchestra Concert on Thursday, March 22nd, filled me with great sorrow. 1 was 
on the platform when Mr Handley made the announcement at the rehearsal the previous 
morning (as an ex-student I had been given permission by him to sing), and both he and 
Vaughan Meakins who was to have conducted the Finzi were deeply distressed. 

Singing works like Walton's Belshazzar’s Feast and Finzi’s Lo! The Full Final 
Sacrifice can only be of benefit to the young musician. Whether singer or instrumentalist, 
the knowledge and experience to be gained from reading, learning, rehearsing and 
performing choral music is indispensable. 

To the instrumentalist who argues that he is not a singer therefore why should he 
sing, | ask this. How good is your reading, your general musicianship, your sense of 
ensemble, your reaction to the baton? ‘To the singer who finds that an heur and a half 
ona Wednesday morning is too much for him I ask this. What will you do when you are 
rehearsing daily and performing nightly as one often has to do at the beginning of one’s 
career? 

Students who are privileged to be at the Royal College of Music have talent. They 
must use the very short time they have there to develop it through the experience ard 
knowledge of their Professors. “They must learn the discipline of a hard but rewarding 
life, 

‘Music is the art of expressing or stirring emotion by melodious and harmonious 
combination of sounds’ (Pocket Oxford Dictionary). Surely the answer is to love one’s 
art and to be dedicated to it fully. 

Yours very sincerely, 


ANGELA PRESMAN 


Extracts from a letter written to Mrs Cornelius Fisher from David Hong, 
ex- RCM student; his wife, Illinoi, was also at College. 


I have just graduated from the University of Calgary with a Bachelor of Commerce 
(B.Comm,-accounting) degree.... We shall be moving to Ottawa in June. 1 have 
decided to cancel my trip to Britain this summer. However, I shall plan to have a 
vacation with [Hlinoi and the children in Britain and Europe perhaps two years from now. 
I have accepted employment with the Office of the Auditor General, which is an 
independent body of the Federal Government of Canada and I shall be located in the 
Head Office in Ottawa, We audit the books of all Crown Corporations and Government 
departments and report our opinion direct to Parliament. Also we are the official 
auditors of the United Nations in New York at the present moment. 

We are looking forward to the National Arts Centre and its orchestra in Ottawa. 
I’m waiting for Ilinoi to graduate from the Southern Alberta Institute of Technology in 
her ‘TV, stage, radio arts programme. She is doing fine in her programme and she has 
been involved in her practical training at the CFCN, TV station in Calgary recently. It is 
very likely that [linoi will continue her music education at Carleton University in Ottawa 
in coming September where Mr John Churchill is teaching. If time permits at all, it is 
also my wish to further my music studies on a part-time basis. 


The Crees Lectures 


The Crees Lectures were given on February 19th by Dr Watkins Shaw. 
His subject was English Ode and Anthem 1660-85—a background to Henry 
Purcell. Tnstrumental illustrations were given by five student players and 
the Stuart Singers, directed by Richard Townend, gave the choral 
illustrations. 
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Obituaries 


Herbert Arnold Smith 





Photograph by Raymond Elliott 


Arnold Smith was born in London but it was in the choir stalls of Hereford 
Cathedral that he began a long and fruitful musical life. Gan it be only a 
coincidence that so many of our finest musicians have come from, or have 
been influenced, by this western part of England ? 

He was an organist and composer, but in the end it was as a professor 
of singing that he made a well known and respected reputation, 

Smithy was a good teacher for he had learned his trade from von zur 
Miihlen, a famous Lieder singer of that time. His approach was based on 
technique and more technique, but because he was such a fine natural 
musician he never lost sight of the fact that in the end singing has to make 
music and enhance the words of the poet. One aspect of his teaching 
which I remember well was that he prepared the lessons he gave. 

He was connected with College for a lifetime, first as an Open 
Scholar, as a member of staff from 1920, and was appointed to the Board 
of Professors in 1928. He loved the place and gave it loyal, consistent 
service. 

He was never ‘negative’, in fact more than once he became the centre 
of controversy. “The Method,’ as he was pleased to call it, had a divided 
reception; many regarded it with amused tolerance but many saw in it the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. It certainly was jealously 
guarded and this fact alone I think reflected a sense of pomposity. One 
should remember, however, that in those days the professor was almost 
above the law; the student touched his forelock and shouldered the entire 
blame for any shortcomings. ‘There is an old saying ‘the proof of the 
pudding lies in the eating’. It was a remarkable fact that almost every 
singer who made a first-class name between 1930 and 1955 received 
tuition at his hands at some stage in their careers. 
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As a person he was a man of great integrity, of deep religious con- 
victions and completely devoted to his wife. When he lost her much of 
his joy in living disappeared and his last few years were spent in rather a 
lonely fashion at their house *Carlind’, Exmouth, Devon. He surrounded 
himself quite literally with ‘tapes’ of the past and these at least gave him 
the companionship of memory. 

Most of us hope that when we leave this world we shall have 
accomplished something worth while. 

Arnold Smith had many pupils scattered over many countries. 
These pupils provided him with grand-pupils and so his influence will 
always remain alive. It can be safely said that he left us the better for his 
life and work, 

It is quite casy to find an epitaph and as I write it I can recall the 
expression on his face, the gesture of his hand as he said in that remarkably 
produced speaking voice, ‘Get the voice in the head! Make it ring! 
Clon clevazione.’ 

Proficiscere Anima Christiana 
GORDON CLINTON 


Dr Arnold Smith, Professor of Singing at College from 1920 until his 
retirement in 1957 died at his home at Exmouth on April 24th, just 
four weeks before his 86th birthday. He was one of the most noted 
teachers of his day and with his wide academic background, his brilliance 
as a pianist and accompanist, he achieved an international reputation. 

Herbert Arnold Smith was born at Highgate, I -ondon, on May 21st, 
1887, Tle started his musical studies under his parents’ tuition at a very 

carly age and from the time he was five years old, music was an open book 

to him, THe played the piano at his first concert when he was six years 
old. Armed with the gift of perfect pitch and the ability to read and 
transpose anything at sight he won a scholarship to Hereford Cathedral 
School where he was appointed a chorister in 1898, | He studied the organ, 
piano and harmony under Percy Hull who was then assistant to Dr 
Sinclair, and it was at Hereford that he had his first introduction to the 
Three Choirs Festivals. 

He commenced his studies at College in 1904 studying the organ 
with Alcock and Parratt, the piano with Bird and Sharpe, and composition 
under Stanford. In 1905 came the award of the Bruce Scholarship by 
Sir Hubert Parry and the Diplomas of FRCO, ARCM and LRAM 
followed in 1907. A year later Arnold Smith was recommended by 
Sir Hubert Parry to Gustave Garcia as accompanist for his singing 
lessons at Colle ge and this proved to be an appointment of considerable 
significance as it afforded three hes invaluable experience in the 
Italian repertoire and method of the famous Garcia School of Singing. 
Gustave was the son of Manuel Garcia, the teacher of Jenny Lind. 
Arnold’s outstanding gifts as an accompanist received ultimate recognition 
when in 1910 Henry Bird introduced him to Raimund von zur Mihlen, 
one of the greatest of all Lieder singers. |. He became von zur Mihlen’s 
accompanist for lessons, for coaching and for the many famous English 
and Continental singers who arrived to go through their recital pro- 
grammes with him. As a result he gained a complete and authoritative 
knowledge of the true interpretation and tradition of Lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss and others. Ivor Newton, who some 
years after Arnold Smith occupied the same coveted position, has written 
a fascinating chapter on von zur Miihlen in his delightful book At The 
Piano published by Hamish Hamilton. 
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Arnold took his Bachelor of Music degree at Oxford before the 
First World War, in which he served throughout with the Artists Rifles. 
One of his more enjoyable occupations during this period was instructing 
Instructors in the art of voice production! Shortly before the end of the 
war he married Ethel Gook Howard, a member of St Paul’s Church, 
Camden Square, where he was organist from 1907-1915. In 1919 he 
resumed his professional work and in the following year Sir Hugh Allen 
appointed him Professor of Singing at the RCM which commanded his 
devotion and undivided attention for a long reign of nearly 40 years. 
Other appointments and awards followed—1927, Mus. Doc. Oxtord; 
1928, appointed Member of the Board, RCM; 1932, FROM, 1942, 
appointed Sessional Teacher of Singing, Reading University; 1943, 
appointed Tutorial Lecturer in Musical Appreciation for London and 
Reading Universities, and later Lecturer for BBC Overseas Service. 

Such are the main facts of his life, but reference must be made to the 
spirit of his achievements. Originally it had been his intention to become 
a professional singer but, in his younger days, he suffered severely from 
hay-fever and this caused him to abandon the idea. With his prodigal 
gifts a number of careers were open to him; appointments as organist, 
accompanist or administrator he would have filled with distinction, But 
he possessed a fine baritone voice and with the unrivalled knowledge of 
singing derived from his years with Garcia and von zur Miihlen it was 
perhaps inevitable that he should dee ide to devote himself to the teaching 
of singing. Having decided, this became his almost exclusive interest 
and with his attachment to College and his devotion to his wife, whose 
health was never good, he largely dropped his other musical interests and 
concentrated on the teaching and equipping of his pupils. His mental 
and physical energy were inexhaustible; after teaching all day at College 
he would return home to his studio to deal with a stream of private 
pupils who, not infrequently, kept him hard at work ull late in’ the 
evening. He had acquired a sound knowledge of Italian, French and 
particularly German so that, if the need arose, he could deal with 
proble ms of interpretation by translating on the spot. 

The same enthusiasm was in evidence during the Second World War 
when, at the end of a busy day in London, he would travel down to 
Reading where at the instigation of his old friend and colleague Dr 
Thornton Lofthouse, Professor of Music at the University, he would 
discharge his duties as ‘Tutorial Lecturer in Singing and Musical Appre- 
ciation with unabated zeal. 

Space does not permit detailed reference to his methods as a teacher, 
but few can have been his equal in dealing with the fundamental problem 
of the production of sound. In the matter of converting breath into 
sound, painting the sound with tone colour and then, by the use of 
tongue and lips, producing song he was a supreme teacher. 

On his retirement in 1957 he and Mrs Arnold Smith left London 
to live very quietly at Exmouth in Devon. Following her death several 
years ago he experienced a period of great sadness and loncliness until he 
took up residence with a friend and neighbour, Mrs Griffith Jones. © With 
her devoted care the evening of his life was transformed into a golden era 
of happiness and tranquillity and she also supplied the gentle discipline 
which enabled him to complete his small but valuable book The Ways and 
Means of Vocal Production and Expression shortly to be published. 


RAYMOND ELLIOTT 











A Flute Seminar at Indiana University, 
U.S.A., given by James Pellerite 


by 


LEONARD PAICE 


a present student 


Last Summer (1972) I was privileged, through an introduction from Mr 
Douglas Whittaker, professor of flute at the Royal College of Music, to 
attend a five-day flute course from June 14th-18th inclusive set in the 
pleasant surroundings of the Indiana University campus. 

The seminar opened with a recital given by Mr Pellerite, who is a 
very high-ranking soloist in the States, although not well known in 
Murope, which he has not yet visited. 

There were some 40 flautists attending the class, 15 of whom were 
selected to perform. I was fortunate to have been one of these. During 
the course, Mr Pellerite took into consideration all the aspects of flute 
performance which the present-day advanced student or professional 
flautist would come across. 

He began with basic technical problems in relation to personal 
practising and where applied to teaching, such as vibrato, tone control, 
the use of the diaphragm in tonguing, and different varieties of tongue 
articulation applied for varied musical effect. He also stressed the 
importance of the use of the metronome in practising scales, in order to 
develop an unhurried feeling within restricted divisions of the beat, as 
well as the need for equality of tone throughout scales of mixed articula- 
tion and slurring. 

These various aspects of technique were approached through short 
exercises specially devised by Mr Pellerite, who gave demonstrations of 
the ideal, and played in turn by the performers in the class. 

The solo flute repertoire was studied under the headings of 
baroque, classical, French-romantic and contemporary; pieces from the 
whole range of flute repertoire were performed by those attending the 
seminar, and were analysed in some depth by Mr Pellerite. 

When dealing with the baroque idiom, importance was attached to 
careful and varied use of ornamentation, as this considerably affects the 
flow of the music; also, some understanding of the harmonic basis of the 
music is necessary for proper application of ornaments. ‘Technical 
problems apparent in old music were shown to be directly related to the 
most advanced contemporary music. A special session was given on 
‘vented’ fingerings and trills usable on the French-model open-hole flutes, 
for application to ultra-modern techniques, such as double-stopping and 
note bending. Mr Pellerite seemed to indicate how flautists too often 
learn pieces from an assumed technical standpoint, and miss the subtle 
artistic effects required in the music, by this incorrect approach; the 
technique approach must derive from the needs of the music, rather than 
the other way round. 

Orchestral flute playing was given some emphasis in the course. A 
general point made was the need to see the flute part, both technically 
and musically, in relation to the rest of the orchestra as to the manner of 
playing, so as not to interrupt the movement and style achieved, for 
example, by the strings. A matching of sound between the first, second 
and third Hautists needs to be attempted, and also a matching of tonal 
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effects with other winds is often necessary, rather than always striving to 
be ‘soloistic’. Extracts from orchestral passages were used to illustrate 
these points, and were played by every performer in the seminar in turn, 

There were also sessions in which we were required to play in 
ensemble works, written and arranged for six or more concert flutes at 
once, as well as works with parts for piccolo, Eb flutes, concert flutes in C, 
alto flute in G, and the true bass flute in C; this was a fascinating experi- 
ence for those attending, especially since many of us had not previously 
had the opportunity to perform on the less common varieties of flute, 
which were provided for free trial by the University Music faculty. 
These large ensembles make an attractive sound and, in my opinion, 
more of this sort of thing should be practised in Britain; Mr Pellerite felt 
that it was invaluable as a teaching medium, providing experience in 
playing with others, and important exercise in intonation between 
instruments, which could be helpful as training for orchestral conditions. 

There was a public recital given on the last evening by some 
members of the class, with a varied programme intended to convey some 
of the aspects of flute performance dealt with during the seminar, ‘The 
piece I played was the new Sonatina by Alan Richardson, dedicated to 
Douglas Whittaker; this was its first performance in the States and was 
very well received. Mr Richardson had given me a specially auto- 
graphed copy to leave with Mr Pellerite. 

I came home from my short stay in the States feeling that I had 
benefited a great deal from attending this seminar, in which there was in 
evidence a range of styles and a high standard of performance from flute 
players coming from all over the States. (I was the only one from 
abroad.) I feel that flute players from Britain could benefit considerably 
from a visit to the States (despite the expense!) and, in turn, I was told 
that even the presence of one flautist from overseas made a significant 
difference to the exchange of ideas and the range of styles in the seminar. 


Some of the Lectures which interested me 
particularly last term 


by 


MARY GILLIGAN 


a first-year student 


Monday morning lectures; at first thought a daunting prospect — visions 
of boring lecturers dragging out their talks until the minutes slowly 
stand still and the students fall steadily asleep. But not so in reality! 
Last term we had a very good series of lectures, of which these four stand 
out particularly in my memory. 

The first took place on Senay, 15th, when we were privileged to be 
lectured to by Sir Neville Cardus. ‘Lectured’ is, of course, quite the 
wrong word, since his subject was Sir Thomas Beec ham and he desc ribed 
the great man in a series of vivid and amusing anecdotes. 

Our generation knows Sir Thomas only by repute and by recordings, 
so this was a marvellous opportunity to get to know more about him from 
someone who had a virtual empathy with him (despite the odd strained 
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moments in their relationship!). For those who have read the musical 
writings of the then Mr Neville Cardus, the raciness of his evocation of 
that style of life (now alas departed) which surrounded Beecham came 
as no surprise; but to anyone who was expecting an old-fashioned, long- 
winded ‘venerable’, the sprightly, almost bird-like, figure must have given 
them a considerable jolt. 

In effect it was as much an Opportunity to learn about Sir Neville 
Gardus as about his great friend. Both have a place in the musical 
heritage of this country, and our standards today owe much to them. 
So it was tremendously exciting to be present at the lecture, and to be 
transported for an hour or so into a world just far enough back to be 
beyond our memories a world perhaps epitomized by the fact that the 
critic did not have to face the terrors of an agent when he wished to talk 
with a famous conductor, but ‘his man, Smith’. 

What was also so impressive about Sir Neville Cardus was his 
demonstration of the power of music in keeping one essentially ‘alive’ 
and stimulating. Another lecturer this term also demonstrated this 
power—-Nadia Boulanger. An honour indeed to hear such a famous 
teacher, whose influence over the progress of music in this century is still 
to be measured. 

We had perhaps expected from her also a string of reminiscences 
about her ‘life and times’, but instead Mlle Boulanger gave an address 
which went straight to the hearts of the students present. It was a talk 
that challenged each and every one of us to look sternly at our position 
in life particularly at our position in College. Why were we there? 
Was it really our intention to devote ourselves to music? Did we fulfil 
ourselves through music? ‘These and many other questions were present 
in Mlle Boulanger’s calm but penetrating affirmation of ideals. 

Her approach is still radical, although she admits that the revolu- 
tionary methods she employed in her youth were perhaps extremist. She 
sull holds to her early ideals about music, and her opinions about the 
importance of one’s professors to one’s training are still as provocative 
as ever. 

It is difficult to assess a lecture such as this; all that one can say 1s 
that a great musician came, and spoke, and left an enormous and lasting 


Impression. 

The lecture on January 22nd by Professor Goebels was probably the 
closest to the normal conception of a lecture. He called his talk ‘The 
Analysis and Interpretation of avant-garde music’ and, though he only 
discussed one work which is avant-garde to the generation of students 
present, his discourse was lively and entertaining as well as being very 
enlightening. 

His approach to modern music is the same as his approach to all 
music. ‘This he demonstrated both through his blackboard illustrations 
and his frequent recourse to the piano. The fact that he seemed equally 
at home playing Bach or Brahms, Stravinsky or Stockhausen was hearten- 
ing. He disregarded the idea that the interpretation (though not the 
technical performance) of modern music is more difficult than that of any 
previous period, and so for him there was no particular difficulty. The 
musical illustrations which he chose were illuminating as well as fre- 
quently amusing, and he made his points very strongly through them. 

Like Mlle Boulanger, Professor Goebels had a marvellous working 
command of the English language and in his case his style was so ‘quick- 
fire’ that one imagines he must be formidable in his mother tongue! 
What left the greatest impression on my mind was his idea that all music 
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belongs to the same mainstream inspirational force, that all composition 
is just a different way of expressing and reconciling the same artistic and 
emotional problems. An idea all too often obscured by our current 
obsession with the categorizing of music. 

I have left the lecture on February 12th by Antony Hopkins until the 
end, mainly because he is such a marvellous musician and has such a gift 
for passing on his musical insight that there is almost nothing original 
one can say about him—he has said it all! However, I must at least try. 

Mr Hopkins generates such tremendous warmth and fervour that 
one would be prepared to listen to him talking about ‘Ba, Ba, Black Sheep’ 

and he would probably find something to capture our imaginations in 
that too! All those who listen to his radio talks recognized and appre- 
ciated his style instantly; and those to whom he was a comparative 
newcomer were soon under his spell. But what made his lecture particu- 
larly enjoyable was the way in which he involved us, by demonstrating his 
points with examples sung to us by some of the senior students. It was 
nice to see that Mr Hopkins still feels at home in the RGM and is so 
obviously happy to belong to College’s tradition. 

This report is inevitably inadequate and covers only a very few 
aspects of the lectures last term. But I hope that I have been able to 
express at least some of the enjoyment and inspiration which I felt at the 
time. I look forward with anticipation to a new term. 


BIRTHS 


Fivet: to Christine* (Partington) and Edmond Fivet* on April 10th, 1973, a daughter, 
Caroline Lorna May. 

Smith: to Daphne* (Giles) and Christopher Smith* on April 29th, 1973, a daughter, 
Deborah Joy. 


MARRIAGES 


Carson — Cock: Patrick Carson to Joanna Cock* on April 7th, 1973. 

Chilver - Almansi: Professor Guy Chilver to Marie Almansi* on April 7th, 1973. 
Pong~ Mar: Professor David Pong to Barbara Mar* on January 6th, 1973, in San 
Francisco. 

Shaw —- Harley: Geoffrey Shaw* to Helen Harley on March 30th, 1973, in St Paul's 
Cathedral. 


DEATHS 


Bruxner: Mervyn, MA.Oxon, ARCM, on April 25th, 1973. 

Lockspeiser: Edward, on February 3rd, 1973. 

Rolfe: James, on December 31st, 1972. 

Smith: Herbert Arnold, D.Mus.Oxon, FROM, FRGO, LRAM, ARGM, on April 24th, 
1973. 


*Denotes Collegian 
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Musicians’ Hobbies No. 2: 3irdwatching 


Out of the tail of my eye 


by 


RUTH DYSON 


I suppose it is obvious that there should be some sort of affinity between 
professional musicians and nature’s own musicians. 

I remember the thrill of pleasure I felt when I first learnt to 
distinguish between the songs of the blackbird and the thrush—about 
the same time as I learnt to distinguish between the sounds of the oboe 
and the clarinet in the orchestra—another important milestone in my 
carly life! 

I suppose the interest in birds was helped by my having a nanny 
who was absolutely crazy about them and used deliberately to wake 
herself up at an unearthly hour every morning in order not to miss a note 
of the Dawn Chorus. By breakfast time she would be able to give us a 
detailed account of this remarkable daily performance. ‘Greenfinches 
began it,’ she would say triumphantly, “‘quarter-past four it was. ‘Then at 
27 minutes past the bluetits came in. ‘The greenfinches went on until 
twenty to five...’ The orchestration as she described it was quite 
complex, but made a very consistent pattern, the same sequence cach 
morning except that the starting time was regulated by the light, that 
vital factor that controls so much in bird behaviour. It was from this 
same enthusiastic lady that I first discovered that young songbirds, like 
human singers, have to learn their songs, and it takes a while before a 
young bird can produce exactly the right pattern of sounds for his 
species. Listening to a young chaflinch, she would say, ‘He’s getting on 
Pyrite varabh wally, bok bie bueouua gue alu avi ney Wit ae duc Cua Guicc Fiplit you. 

Another keen amateur bird-person was my father, and we spent 
many hours on holiday watching puffins, razorbills and guillemots off the 
Yorkshire coast. My mother was not so enthusiastic about all this. She 
complained that my father ‘looked out for those birds when he was 
driving the car’, He maintained that he could ‘see them out of the tail 
of his eye’ without in any way impairing the efficiency of his driving. 
Of course he was right. Even in the much more stressful driving condi- 
tions of today it is perfectly possible to recognize birds on the wing 
without taking one’s eyes off the road. (How otherwise do you account 
for the fact that a pianist can see the conductor and play a Rachmaninov 
Concerto at the same time?) Many, many times have I found a boring 
journey on the Motorway enlivened by catching a glimpse of a hovering 
kestrel ‘out of the tail of my eye’. 

(And, incidentally, what do kestrels find to eat on Motorways ? They 
are, of course, notoriously adaptable birds where diet is concerned. The 
one that lives over Broadcasting House has found that mice are rather 
scarce in Portland Place and so has amended his diet and now lives 
exclusively on young and unwary sparrows, which are fairly plentiful 
in W.1.) 

My father’s interest in birds had been aroused by a quaint little 
volume entitled Our Country’s Birds by J. S. Gordon. Someone had 
presented him with a copy of this in the 1890s when he was quite a small 
boy, and we still have it in the house to this day. I should add that we 
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have later, more accurate and better produced birdbooks in the house 
now, but we still cherish an affection for the shabby old brown book with 
the rather crude colour prints. I used to love thumbing through its 
greasy pages, dwelling especially on the pages of ‘occasional migrants” 
wildly impossible birds like hoopoes, bee-eaters and golden orioles that 
one was almost certain never to see on these shores. On the same page 
as the bee-eater was the kingfisher. Now this was something really 
attainable. However gaudy, tropical and unlikely he appeared on the 
page, he was a genuinely British bird, and one could, with luck and 
dilige nee, really seek him out and find him in the English countryside. 
The breathe atching excitement, and the deep satisfaction of secing this 
flash of tropical blue, is something quite unforgettable and not only to the 
bona fide birdwatcher. 

I think I can remember quite distinctly and clearly every occasion 
when I have seen one —not more than a dozen or fourteen times, perhaps, 
in the whole of my life. 

I once taught for a spell at the Surrey College of Music, which 
had a stream running through the garden, and a pair of kingfishers 
built in the bank one summer and reared a family of five young 
birds. On one memorable day the parents decided to teach their young 
family to fly, all five of them. ‘This they did by organizing a sort of 
circular obstacle race. ‘The parents fluttered round the course, moving 
from tree to tree and bush to bush in a continuous circle, followed one by 
one, very cautiously, by the young birds— all seven of them squeaking at 
the tops of their voices, presumably for mutual encouragement. (‘They 
are not normally noisy birds.) ‘The ‘show’ lasted about three hours, and I 

can assure you that ve ry little serious teaching was done in the SCM that 
afternoon. 

The reader will have gathered by now that I am a most unscientific 
birdwatcher. I thoroughly enjoy watching what’s there, but like the 
type of amateur musician who ‘knows what he likes’ I have very little 
knowledge beyond that. I have, of course, a profound respect for the 
expert, 

When I was sulla student at College, Ludwig Koch came and gave 
us a fascinating lecture on birdsong and the problem of notating it in 
music. I remember that he played us a recording of the song of a 
chaflinch and then gave it us in musical notation, ‘brought down to our 
level’, so to speak—i.e. to the pitch of our concert Steinway. At this 
point he asked for a volunteer from the audience to ‘render’ the result on 
the piano, and one of the students (now a distinguished music eritic on 
The Times) came forward and sightread it for us. ‘The result was interest- 
ing but, of course, the drastic lowering of pitch was accompanied by an 
equally drastic reduction in speed, and the end product sounded more 
like a first lesson on the timps than the song of a chaflinch, It is very 
difficult for science and music to mect on a subject like birdsong. 

Another expert whose scholarship and wisdom I greatly respect is 
the Warden for the Nature Conservanc y at Scolt Head, who conducted 
my family and me over the headland one day late insummer. Although 
he began by saying that it was a dead time of year for birds nesting 
season was over, winter migration not yet begun— it was quite plain from 
the word go that there was always something going on at Scolt Head. 

To the informed and seeing eye, everything is interesting; two 
Common Terns wheeled nonchalantly overhead, the one constantly 
approaching the other in a purposeful way though not with the urgency of 
attack—it seemed almost as though they would collide, then always the 
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passive one slid away, ignoring the other. “There’, said our Warden. 
“you sce something typical of the season. One of those Terns is a mother 
bird whose chicks have flown. But she still has the urge to feed some- 
thing, and she goes on pressing food on a strange chick who won't receive 
it from her. ‘This may go on for days. . .” 

Just at that moment our attention was caught by three gannets 
flying overhead—two of them young and brownish, the third of that 
dazzling degree of whiteness that marks the adult gannet out from all 
other species, and makes all the other white birds look as though they had 
been using the wrong detergent. “They must be on their way to Flam- 
borough Head,’ remarked the Warden, ‘that’s the nearest gannetry north 
of here. Vhree different age-groups, that lot—one of them is this year’s 
chick, one last year’s, and the white one probably born two summers 
ago...’ he talked on, casual, brimful of information, and we listened 
fascinated. Suddenly a dark pointed shape flashed across the sun, 
furled its wings and dived in to attack a couple of unsuspecting Terns 
circling the bay. ‘The Warden grabbed my arm, his face transfixed, his 
pleasant, easy, tell-it-to-the-children voice suddenly tense with suppressed 
excitement; ‘An Arctic Skua!’ he exclaimed, ‘attacking those ‘Terns 
boy-oh-boy, are you in luck!’ An Arctic Skua is a very rare bird indeed 
to be seen off the English coast; it is usually found in Iceland, on the 
Scandinavian coasts, and at the extreme north-west tip of Scotland. It is 
a piratical character of most unpleasant habits. According to the bird- 
book: ‘Chases other birds until they disgorge. Normal flight steady and 
graceful, otherwise hawklike and dashing’ which was the Way we saw it. 
We watched the whole show, which was short but very violent and 
dramatic. Perhaps what struck me most about the whole incident was 
the Warden’s own genuine and infectious enthusiasm. Here was a man 
who spent his whole life observing birds day after day, but who was still 
wide open to the thrill of seeing a rare one. All birds are wonderful, but 
rare ones are even more wonderful than the others. 

\ am very far from ‘being an expert on this subject. When 1 hear 
the Registrar discussing bird affairs with Vernon Handley over lunch I 
am reminded that there are a great many people around the RCM who 
are far more capable of writing an article about birdwatching than I shall 
ever be, I can only say that I recommend it as a marvellously restful and 
absorbing interest for musicians, and that ever since I can remember I 
have derived constant and almost daily delight in observing birds ‘out of 
the tail of my eye’. 


Ex Oribus...... 


At the conclusion of their performance at the Edinburgh Festival, the 
members of a well-known chamber opera group were introduced to the 
cultural attaché from a certain Eastern European state who, bursting 
with highly animated enthusiasm, clapped his hands and exclaimed— 
“Vata vonderful life you opera persons haf! All day und all night you do 
nussink but sin, sin, sin!” 





Musical Education in Yugoslavia 


by 
KENDALL TAYLOR 


It was in October last (1972) when in Belgrade as Chairman of the Jury 
at an International Piano Competition that I was invited by the Serbian 
Concert Agency to make a short concert tour of Yugoslavia in March of 
this year. Shortly afterwards I was asked by the British Council if I 
could extend the visit in order to make contact with music academies and 
music schools and with Directors of Youth Music in Yugoslavia, the main 
purpose of this part of the tour being ‘to promote exchanges between 
Yugoslavia and this country’. It is of this latter part of the tour that I 
wish to write. 

First, however, I would like to attempt to give a general picture of 
developments that have taken place in Yugoslavia by stating that my first 
visit to that country was in February 1948, when I was the first visiting 
British artist invited to give concerts there following the Second World 
War. Atthat time Yugoslavia had not recovered from the ravages of the 
war during which the country suffered four years under harsh occupation 
by the Nazis; and the population was still living only just above the 
starvation line. In a time of such privations music was one of the few 
pleasures of life-—and let us not forget that the Slav peoples have a 
universal love of music. “This first visit ofa musician from ‘the West’ was 
symbolic of the opening of a wider horizon, and I was greeted with over- 
whelming cordiality and hospitality. 

The capital Belgrade (the name means the ‘White City’) occupies a 
striking position on limestone cliffs of no great height facing the Danu- 
bian plain at a point where the Danube is joined by its large tributary 
the Sava; the old Kalemegdan Castle, picturesquely situated in what is 
now a large park with restaurants, stands on the headland commanding 
the meeting of the two rivers, and from there one looks across the Sava to 
New Belgrade, the modern extension of the city which has arisen during 
the last few years. In 1948 Belgrade was a partly destroyed and only 
parually rebuilt city of about 400,000; now 25 years later it is a spacious 
modern capital with a population approaching a million and a half (but, 
like London, with too many cars— a fifth of the population are said to own 
cars). Shops are full of everything one could wish to buy, and prices at 
the current rate of exchange are roughly similar to our own, though 
wages and salaries are not so high as those of our own better-paid classes. 
Visas are not required to travel to Yugoslavia, and Yugoslay citizens are 
free to travel anywhere. 

A first stroll along ‘Terazije (the wide central boulevard) or along 
Knez Mihailova (the Bond Street of Belgrade) at once yields a surprise to 
the stranger with (a) the very large number of first-class bookshops, with 
books in many languages including English, in which one may ‘browse’ ; 
and (b) the large number of Art shops and galleries with cither original 
paintings or reproductions of the Medici type. ‘This brings home to one 
immediately that education in its many aspects plays an important part 
in the shaping of the new Yugoslavia and that the public is hungry for 
education and for the Arts. In this respect it should be recalled that 
some parts of Yugoslavia had endured ‘Turkish occupation for 500 years 
until the Balkan Wars in the early part of this century, and that Yugoslavia 
has been a united and single state for little more than 50 years, and a 
Federal Republic only since November 29th, 1945. 
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Music plays an honoured part in the national programme of educa- 

tional expansion, but before attempting to give a detailed account of the 
system of musical education it should be stated that it is the avowed aim 
to give every young person from the start of Primary School to the age of 
25 the opportunity to hear *good’ music —so that, as an official claimed, 
‘no adult citizen of the future can say he never had the chance to hear 
any’. ‘This objective is being attained by an admirable system of co- 
operation between, on the one hand the State Schools; and on the other 
hand, the professional orchestras, the State Opera Companies, the Music 
Academics and the Middle Music Schools (about which more later). 
The work of organizing the activities of these various bodies in providing 
music in schools and for young people generally is entrusted to the officials 
of Muziéka Omladina Jugoslavije, which is the Yugoslav equivalent of 
Jeunesses Musicales (which name I propose to use henceforth in this 
paper). 

Having already mentioned Belgrade in general terms, let us turn for 
figures to Zagreb, the handsome second city of Yugoslavia. In Zagreb 
alone Jeunesses Musicales organizes weekly mid-day concerts in 250 
Primary and Middle (or Secondary) Schools. ‘These concerts are of 
50 minutes to one hour in duration and at each there is a qualified 
commentator to talk about the works and, if necessary, about the instru- 
ments, ‘The concerts are given by professional soloists and chamber 
music groups; by Jeunesses Musicales’ own Chamber Orchestra, and by 
student orchestras and choirs from the Music Academy and from the 
Middle Musie Schools, During a four-day visit to Zagreb I was invited 
to several such concerts: one, ata normal Middle School, was given by the 
Lisinski Middle Music School Orchestra and Choir; at another such 
concert in a Primary School I heard the Musie Academy Chamber 
Orchestra and a wind quintet; at a third concert, also in a Primary 
School, an excellent piano recital of shortish pieces was given by a well- 
known (professional) Yugoslay pianist. Rather different was an evening 
concert at which the Academy Symphony Orchestra played, with soloists: 
this was one of a series at which the Academy Orchestra plays to mixed 
schools’ audiences in public concert halls. Twice yearly the Academy 
Symphony Orchestra gives six evening concerts within a short period, 
generally presenting two programmes; repetition of one programme will 
be on three consecutive nights, then after a ‘breather’ of two or three days 
they will repeat the second programme three times. ‘The concert which 
I attended included the Schumann Cello Concerto excellently played by a 
very gifted young man. Altogether this use of the Academy Orchestra 
and of the soloists seems to be an excellent arrangement, permitting the 
rchearsed programmes to settle down, in the case of both orchestra and 
soloists, and to become thoroughly established. 

Finally, in the matter of concert facilities for young people: in 1972 
in Zagreb the Jeunesses Musicales organization issued 17,500 season 
tickets at much reduced prices for attendance at 180 public performances 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra, the Zagreb Opera, and for chamber 
concerts and recitals. It was VOR on me that the function of 
Muzi¢ka Omladina ( Jeunesses Musicales) is not to give musical instruc- 
tion nor to examine, but to provide the opportunity for intelligent 
listening for every young person in the country. The organization was 
established in Yugoslavia in 1954 and its work is growing constantly. 

‘Turning now to the actual teaching of music: there are three stages 
of musical training in Yugoslavia—Primary Music Schools, Middle Music 
Schools and then the Music Academies. First as to the earlier years: 
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there is very little private teaching anywhere in Yugoslavia, and almost 
all children wishing to learn receive their lessons at the Primary Music 
Schools. The system of general education is geared to six years of Primary 
School (7 to 13 years), and four years of Middle Secondary) School (13 to 
17 years); the Primary Music Schools and the Middle Music Schools use 
the same divisions of years. Working hours at the normal Primary 
Schools are mostly from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. (with break), therefore the 
afternoons are free for attendance (when necessary) at the Music School. 
The Primary Music Schools normally give two lessons weekly plus 
solfége, aural and singing classes. Incidentally, if a child starts by 
learning a string or wind instrument, he or she must take piano as well 
after the fifth year. Minimum requirements are laid down for the 
amount of work to be learnt each year. 

The Middle Schools present an interesting development in Yugo- 
slavia; there are normal Middle Schools for the continuation of general 
education, but in addition there are specialized vocational Middle 
Schools, of which we are concerned only with the Middle Alusie Schools. 
These are run on much the same lines as the Menuhin, Central ‘Tutorial 
and Cheethams Schools in this country. The Yugoslav scholar who does 
not wish to specialize in music will pass from Primary School to normal 
Middle School and, if he wishes, may continue his music lessons without 
much change in routine. ‘The child with special talent may, however, if 
selected on examination, and if the parents wish, change at the age of 
13 years to one of the special Middle Music Schools where musical 
training and practice will have the first call on his time and energies, and 
general education will, as it were, be fitted around his musical studies. 
This obviously permits a degree of specialization from the age of 13, but 
the requirements of general education need to be strictly maintained as it 
is recognized by the authorities that the musical talent may fail to develop 
satisfactorily, and in that case the child must be well equipped to transfer 
to another vocation or profession, “There are over 40 specialized Middle 
Music Schools in Yugoslavia at present, and, whilst it is considered that 
those in the main centres are doing excellent work, I understand that 
some anxiety is felt about the standards of a few which are established in 
some smaller cities. It should be stressed in this connection that even if'a 
child is selected for such specialized training, the alternative of attending 
the Middle Music School for all subjects, or of receiving there only 
musical training whilst going to the normal Middle School for gencral 
education, is a matter left to the discretion of the parents. 

Coming now to the Music Academies: there are five in Yugoslavia, 
situated in Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana, Skoplje and Sarajevo (Ljubljana, 
incidentally, has the oldest Philharmonic Society in the world—unbroken 
since 1704 and claiming the first performance of Becthoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony). ‘Taking the Belgrade Academy as an example: it is not old, 
being founded as recently as 1937. It has now 500 students, and it is 
awaiting the completion of a fine new building with concert hall, as part 
of an Arts Centre Complex sited in New Belgrade, Meanwhile it 
functions very efficiently in a pleasant old building in the old part of 
Belgrade. For their entrance examination new piano students (who will 
mostly come from the Middle Music Schools) must play one work by Bach, 
one sonata, one study and a miscellaneous piece in addition to examina- 
tion in solfége, aural tests, etc. Minimum length of study is two years, at 
the end of which the student will take a First Degree Diploma which is, 
however, only adequate qualification for teaching in primary schools. 
Next, a student may stay for four years to gain a Second Degree 
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Diploma which is considered as full equipment for any teaching post. 

Finally he may stay for a further two years (making six in all) and, if 
successful, he then gets a Master’s Degree which is at present only 
available for piano, strings and voice, and is intended primarily for 
performers. For cach year’s work certain minimum requirements must 
be fulfilled. "Thus, first-year pianists must have learnt four Preludes and 
Fugues (or equivalent) by Bach, five studies (chosen from a list), three 
sonatas (or two sonatas and a concerto), and three or four miscellaneous 
pieces. The Final examination for Master’s Degree is in two parts: 
(1) recital programme, (2) complete concerto; the recital must include 
(a) one bigger Bach work, (b) a Sonata (not Haydn, Mozart or early 
Beethoven), (¢) a major romantic work (or group), (d) a major 20th- 
century work (or group), (c) a virtuoso study, (f) one Yugoslav piece. 
Wither the sonata or the concerto must be by Beethoven; both may be by 
Beethoven if desired. Requirements, of which I have a copy, on much 
the same lines are required from violinists. 

As a coda to the above survey of musical education in Yugoslavia I 
would like to say that my enquiries were welcomed everywhere, and there 
was the keenest interest to know what our methods are over here. As 
example: for my first morning at the Belgrade Academy I was asked to 
give an informal talk (with interpreter) to the piano staff and students on 
piano teaching methods and experiences. For my second morning at the 
Academy ithad been arranged that there would be a round-table talk and 
discussion with the Director and Professors; instead I found, on arrival, 
that this had been changed and that I was asked to lecture to the entire 
Academy in their concert hall about British musical education at such 
institutions as the RGM; about Associated Board examinations: about 
our Competitive Festival movement; about music in schools, etc. 
and only my notes intended for the round-table talk, which was held 
later, kept me from disaster! Incidentally inside the entrance of the 
Academy Was a large notice saying. that it was expected, that all, students, 
would be present, and I was informed that this was the first occasion on 
which any foreign visitor had been invited to address them. After- 
wards there were questions and I found there was tremendous 
interest in the concept of our Associated Board examinations. At the 
Academies of Belgrade and Zagreb and at the various Music Schools 
visited, the idea of an associated board of examiners drawn from the 
principal academies, who would maintain a unified standard of examina- 
tion marking throughout the country, was considered quite admirable, 
and I have been asked for all available literature about its working; 
apparently this was one of the few aspects of the music educational 
system that had not occurred to them and they were impressed with the 
possibilities. I would like to record that at the Belgrade Academy I spent 
interesting hours visiting the classes of three piano professors at which I 
Was most courteously invited to take part in criticism and in making 
suggestions for performance to the pupils. In criticism of our educational 
system the Yugoslav musicians found it surprising that, whilst they accepted 
our establishment of a diploma (ARCM) which was available, on 
examination, to external candidates, we had no equivalent to their 
Master's Degree for our own internal students who had reached the 
highest possible standards after a full course of study. 

From many sources there were requests and questions as to what kind 
of exchanges could be arranged. These ranged from the possible visits of 
young concert artists of growing reputation (suggested by the concert 
agency) to the matter of visits by student groups which the Belgrade 
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Academy is eager to arrange; and in this latter field I was asked if we 
could perhaps send our RCM Chamber Orchestra. ‘Then again: they 
would like some of our professors (of various subjects) to visit for short 
periods to give Master Classes; and would our professors be prepared to 
visit the Summer School on the Dalmatian Coast to lecture to teachers of 
Primary and Middle School teachers, etc. In all these latter cases full 
hospitality within Yugoslavia was offered. It was all most heart- 
warming to find such a genuine desire to extend friendship, and I hope 
most earnestly that practical means can be found to implement some kind 
of regular exchanges and to cement the enormous amount of goodwill that 
exists with our Yugoslav colleagues. 


Notes on the Sir Thomas Beecham Lecture 
given by Sir Neville Cardus 


The Director introduced Sir Neville by recalling a ‘Messiah’ for which 
he had been booked in Wales at which performance Sir Neville would 
be present. Sir Neville along with Ernest Newman were the two most 
outstanding and formidable music critics of their day of whom singers 
were very much afraid. Sir Neville replied that they too were very much 
afraid of singers! 

Sir Neville said he would do his best to try and do justice to the very 
complex and sensitive character of Sir ‘Thomas. 

As he was coming to the College this morning he remembered a not 
too salubrious day in Manchester when the Hallé Orchestra were due to 
rehearse at 9.30 a.m. Sir Thomas arrived at 10.0 and proceeded to the 
rostrum and began turning over various scores and then said: ‘Good 
morning, gentlemen, I don’t suppose you would like to play Delius’s 
“In a Summer Garden’’.’ ‘There was a delayed response. Sir ‘Thomas 
then said: ‘Ah, what have we here, Brahms Second Symphony, a work 
suitable for all seasons.’ 

At another rehearsal Sir ‘Thomas said: ‘I let the orchestra play as 
they like but at the concert I make them play as I like.’ 

Sir Neville said Sir Thomas had an enormous repertoire ranging 
from Mozart to Richard Strauss. He did not like Bach: “loo much 
counterpoint—moreover Protestant counterpoint at that!’ 

Of Vaughan Williams, he said he very much liked his Fantasia on a 
theme of ‘Tallis. Unfortunately in his compositions published sub- 
sequently he omitted to take the precaution of including a theme by 
Tallis; also on one occasion he found himself obliged to conduct the 
‘Pastoral’ symphony of Vaughan Williams. Moreover he was audacious 
enough to rehearse the symphony without a score. He just ‘followed’ the 
players. The symphony ends with an orchestral descent to near silence; 
a soprano sings the final cadence. After waiting until the voice died 
away, he turned to the Ist violins and made an imperious down-beat. 
No sound came. Sir Thomas said in a loud voice: ‘Why don’t you play ?’ 
The Ist violinist replied: ‘It’s over, Sir Thomas!’ “Thank God,’ he said. 

Sir Neville gave a very amusing demonstration of a bass who was 
having great trouble with his dentures trying to sing ‘Why do the 


Nations’. 
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On one occasion Sir Neville was very critical of Sir Thomas’s 
rendering of the 3rd Act of ‘Siegfried’, putting the singers in jeopardy by 
the speed of his tempi. But Sir Thomas replied: “My men have been in 
the orchestra pit since 5.30 and the pubs are due to close at 11.0 p.m.’ 

On another occasion Sir Thomas was rchearsing the ‘Messiah’ when 
he pulled up the Australian singer Thea Phillips. ‘My dear, what is the 
matter with you. You are not singing the right notes.’ Trembling in 
every nerve she stammered, ‘I have been working hard on the score for 
months taking it to bed with me every night’. *Ah!’ said Sir Thomas, 
‘then I’m sure we shall have an immaculate conception’. 

Sir Neville asked him once ‘Who is the worst conductor you have 
ever heard?’ ‘Would you like me to give them in alphabetical order,’ 
replied Sir Thomas. 

During the Delius Festival in London in 1929 ‘A Mass of Life’ was 
being rehearsed. An argument began concerning an A sharp or A flat 
for the wind in a certain passage (Sir Thomas was rehearsing from 
memory). Fle turned to Delius, who was sitting in a chair: ‘Frederick, 
I am engaged in some slight controversy with my Ist oboe (‘‘I think it was 
Leon Goossens’), Perhaps you would be good enough to settle the 
issue.’ Delius answered: ‘It sounded all right to me.’ Whereupon Sir 
Thomas opened the full score which was lying on his desk, whipped over a 
few pages and turned again to Delius saying: ‘As I thought —A natural, 
Irederick, I wish you would take the trouble to memorize your own 
music!’ 

Sir Thomas and Sir Neville had a serious row over his cuts in ‘Der 
Rosenkavalicr’, Sir Neville was barred from Covent Garden and for 
weeks he would not see him. Sir Neville called at his flat, then in Hallam 
Street, behind the Queen’s Hall. His valet, Smith, said ‘Sir Thomas 
is not at home to Mr Cardus and, if possible, I, Smith, should throw 
you down the stairs’. The operative words of this instruction were: 
‘if possible’. 

Sir Neville said he and Sir Thomas made the quarrel up and he sent 
an edition de luxe of one of his cricket books inscribed: “lo Sir Thomas 
from one authority on cuts to another’, 

Sir Neville described in great detail his renderings of the works of 
Mozart, Sibelius, Stravinsky and his enormous repertoire of Opera at 
Covent Garden; also an amusing anecdote of a singer who could not quite 
synchronize with the death scene in ‘Boris’ with Chaliapin. She always 
came in too early—‘but Sir Thomas, Chaliapin keeps dying too early!’ 

Sir Neville also gave us an account of Sir Thomas in Australia. How 
he loathed the microphone and at one scheduled broadcast told Sir 
Neville to take the thing away, which meant that for a whole hour they 
had to put on records to fill the gap. On one occasion the Mayor of 
Sydney invited Sir Thomas to sail in a launch to view the inner harbour 
and especially to see the Sydney Bridge. The Sydney Bridge is a fine 
sight from a distance but the Mayor had the launch directed under it. 
‘Now Sir ‘Thomas,’ asked the Mayor. ‘What do you think of it?’ It 
Was a rough day and as Sir Thomas looked upwards he replied: ‘I don’t 
think T like it at all. Why don’t you have it removed 2” 

Sir Neville said Sir Thomas could make second-rate music sound 
first-rate, quoting many of his ‘lollipops’—Valse Triste’, ‘Finlandia’, etc. 

During a rehearsal of ‘Ein Heldenleben’ he asked the trumpeters to 
play the Fanfare announcing the battle scene from a place immediately 
outside the platform. The trumpeters were climbing towards the exit 
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when Sir Thomas with an expression of anxiety in voice and gesture said 
“You will come back won't you?” 

Sir Neville concluded his Lecture by referring to a Sir Robert Mayer 
Children’s Concert. Sir Thomas walked slowly to the rostrum, bowed 
to an audience of little boys and girls, most of them not yet in their teens 
and said: “Ladies and gentlemen, the first piece in our programme is a 
Divertimento by Mozart. He composed this at the age of —he stopped 
short, then pointed straight at a small boy in the front row—‘when he was 
about your age.” 

This, Sir Neville said, won his audience over completely for the rest 
of the performance. 

The Director and Sir Neville left the Recital Hall and a student 
next to me said: ‘I bet they'll have a real good chat about cricket now!’ 


THOMAS GLASRY 


Book Reviews 
The Berlioz Style by Brian Primmer. (.1’.?. £3:75. 


Few important composers excite more controversy than Berlioz. His style is either 
found irritating or inspiring, and therefore, any criticism which seeks to give reasons for 
his greatness is bound to be prejudiced. This is as it should be if one is to espouse a 
cause with enthusiasm, and Mr Primmer leaves us in no doubt about his sympathies 
which are strongly pro-Berlioz. The book is highly technical and is direeted towards the 
serious music student. ‘There is relatively little moralizing about the place of Berlioz in 
the grand order of things and the result is a rewarding dissection of traits in the music of 
Berlioz which one recognizes as unique, but which all too often are regarded as eccen- 
triciuies, 

The work is divided into five chapters which deal with Berlioz and the French 
lradition, Melody, Tonality, Harmony and Style. The chapters on Melody, ‘Vonality 
and Harmony are comprehensive and persuasive, but analysis alone will not tell us 
whether or not Berlioz is a great composer, Tlowever, Mr Primmer’s researches give 
Impetus to a renewed study of this remarkable composer's characteristics and persuade 
us to look more closely at those features which arrest the attention so frequently, 

One of the charms of Berlioz lies in the unexpected harmony and tune-building 
which he so often uses. I have often wondered, for example, whether Berlioz originally 
conceived the Harold theme from ‘Harold in Italy’ beginning on the up-beat, and then 
re-positioned the accent, thus giving the tune its odd but memorable quality. Mr 
Primmer accepts such features as marks of the master with little dispute and one would 
like a few more comments on the weaker moments in Berlioz’s output, if only to highlight 
the truly great ones, 

The book lacks all but a few passing references to Berlioz's orchestration, the field 
in which his mastery is beyond dispute. ‘This is a surprising omission, and one can only 
assume that lack of space prevented any detailed discussion. There are many music 
examples (which presumably account for the high cost of the book), but there are a 
regrettable number of misprints in the musical texts. Since Mr Primmer is not conc cerned 
with the orchestral technique there seems to be no reason why a short score would not 
serve the same purpose as the full score. The chapter on Tonality, for example, contains 
an extract of nine pages from the Fantastic Symphony. A short score could tell us all we 
wish to know and save at least six pages. 

This is, however, a valuable book which clearly springs from a deep love of the 
Berlioz oeuvre. Its great virtue is not that it answers all our questions about this 
ebullient, extravagant and gifted composer, but that it stimulates us to renewed acquaint- 
ances with one of the most exciting minds of the Romantic period, 


PHILIP G. WILKINSON 





















MUSIC AND SWEET POETRY—a verse anthology compiled by JOHN BISHOP 


Simon Publications, £ 1°10 
Lutterworth Press 


This anthology is a paper-back reprint of a book that originally appeared in 1968. I did 
not sce it in its original edition but am delighted to make its acquaintance now. In his 
introduction Mr Bishop points out that there has not previously been a verse anthology 
about music; this book admirably fills that rather surprising gap. 

Any anthology and any review of an anthology—is bound to be subjective and 
inevitably one finds one’s own favourite piece missing. I am sorry not to find the 
Auden ‘Hymn to St Cecilia’ and do not quite accept Mr Bishop’s reason for its absence. 
There are also some marvellous passages of Eliot, for example the stanza from ‘Burnt 
Norton’ containing ‘words move, music moves, Only in time’ that would have been 
welcome candidates for inc lusion, though no doubt there were copyright difficulties with 
some 20th-century poems, 

The anthology is divided into sections (Homage to St Cecilia; In the Concert Hall: 
Opera Nights; Composers and their Music, ete.) and there is a splendid variety of style 
and mood from the beauties of Shakespearean Sonnets, through the lusty rhymes of 
Thomas d’Urfey (1 wonder what the RCM trumpeters will make of verse five?) to the 
plaintive musings of Edward ‘Thomas and the wit of Paul Jennings on the subject of 
‘leather for organs, piano actions and all wind instruments’ (alone worth the price of the 
book). There is a lovely poem on Elgar by Cecil Day Lewis; a mysterious one by 
Charles Causley on Fauré: and a mystical one by Gerard Manley Hopkins on Purcell. 
There is D. H. Lawrence ‘After the opera’; Virginia Graham gently chastising the 
gentleman in Row D (and also having some deflationary words for musicians on page 
184!) ; and an only too contemporary verse by W. H. Davies which should be inscribed in 
the heart of every restaurant owner and supermarket manager in the country entitled 
‘Music's ‘Tragedy’, 

As in every anthology there is some barrel-s¢ raping at times, and some of the lesser- 
known pieces seem scareely worth resurrecting (do we not all know the ‘unknown’ 
masterpieces that some well-meaning musicologist digs up from the works of Chopin or 
Liszt or Beethoven, and that were so often best left ‘interréd with their bones’ ?), but all in 
all this is an anthology that should make a marvellous bedside book for all music ians, and 
‘splendid present for their friends and relations, 


WILLIAM AGNEW 
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Conducting a Ghoir: Imogen Holst £1-30 
A guide for amateurs 0.U.P 
Prologue John Addison 25p 
for Oboe and Piano ONGP: 
Rhapsody John Addison 45p 
for Oboe and Piano O.U.P. 
The Baroque Operatic Arias Edited by Graham Sadler £3-50 
Book 11, André Gampra OUP. 
Cowslip Meadow and Sligo Fair Thomas F. Dunhill 20p 
from Four-Hand Fancies Festival Series of Piano Duets 

Cunwen Edition No. 9746 
Music for the Lute 
General editor: David Lumsden 
Book +. Robert Johnson Edited by Albert Sunderman £2°75 
Complete Works for Solo Lute OLG-P: 
Book 5. Daniel Bacheler Edited by Martin Long £450 


Selected Works for Solo Lute 


O:G-P. 
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Genue Sleep: Bernard Naylor 20p 
Song for voice and piano Roberton Publications 
Words by Coleridge 


Oxford Keyboard Classics: 


Haydn Edited by Howard Ferguson £1:50 
Schubert Edited by Stephen Bishop £150 
OUP. 
Oxford Guitar Music: Arranged for Guitar 20p 
Brother James’s Air Solo by Hector Quine 
O.U-P. 
Fantasia on Greensleeves R. Vaughan Williams 30p 


Arranged for Guitar Solo by 
Hector Quine 


OUP, 
Four Suites: Arranged by Robert Shaw and 50p each 
The Many Moods of Christmas Robert Russell Bennet 
for mixed chorus with piano or Lawson Gould Music Publishers Inc. 
orchestral accompaniment (L.G. Go. 51643-6) 
Roberton Publications 
Aspects | in 3: Richard Stoker 50p 
For voice and piano Edition Peters (No. 7100) 
Music that Brings Sweet Sleep: Richard Stoker 75p 
For voice and piano Edition Peters (No. 7101) 
Oxford Wind Music: Arranged for Oboe and Piano by 90p 
Nine Short Pieces from Roy Thackray 
Three Centuries O.U.P. 
Piano Concerto for one or two R. Vaughan Williams Full Score 
pianos and orchestra OUP. £600 


CONCERT PROGRAMMES 
Easter Term 1973 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONC ERTS 
The First Orchestra 
Leader: Geollrey Lynn 
February 15th, 1973. Conducted by Mr Bryan Balkwill. 


Scherzo L’Apprenti Sorcier— Dukas. Piano Concerto No. 2 in GC minor — Rachmaninoff. Andrew Haigh,* 
soloist. Symphony No. 7 in C major—Sthelius, Choreographic Poem, La Valse— Ravel, 


The Second Orchestra 
Leader: Nicholas Hayley 
February 27th, 1973. Conducted by Mr Antony Hopkins. 
Symphony No. | in E minor—Sthelius. Dido's Lament, from “The Trojans’, Je vais mourir Berlioz. Jane 


Metcalfe, } mezzo-soprano, conducted by Richard Blac kford.~ Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat (The Emperor) 
Beethoven. Andrew Ball, soloist. Ballet Suite, Billy the Kid Aaron Copland, 


March 20th, 1973. Conducted by Dr Ruth Gipps. 


Dream Pantomime from ‘Hansel and Gretel’ Humperdinck. Conc erto No. 2 for Piano and Orchestra in 
G minor—Saint-Saens. Timothy Lowe,* soloist. Concerto for Bass Tuba and Orchestra Vaughan Williams, 
Steven Wassall,$ soloist. Five Dances from *Chec kmate’—Arthur Bliss. 
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Vhe Bach Cantata Choir and The Chamber Orchestra 
Leaders: Martin Hughes, Francis Fitzpatrick 
Conducted by Mr Denys Darlow 


March Ist, 1973. The St Matthew Passion—J. S. Bach. Performed at Holy Trinity 
Church, Prince Gonsort Road, S.W.7. 


Soloists Neil Mackie, Evangelist ; Stephen Roberts, Christus: Nigel W augh, Judas, Peter, Pilate, First Priest ¢ 
bass solos; Mark UMiott, Second Priat; Michael Tooby, High Priest; Rosemary Ikin, Pilate’s Wife and First 4 5 
Vlizabeth Gardener, Second Maid; Jane Metealfe, False Witness and alto solos; Richard Brabrooke, False 
Witness; Veter Jefles, tenor soloist, Ripieno treble voices from the Choir of Holy Trinity Church, Cookham, 
conducted by Sara Smyth. 





The Chamber Orchestra 
Leader: Martin Hughes* 
March 8th, 1973. Conducted by Mr Harvey Phillips. 
Puke inella Suite — Peryoless Stravinsky Concerto for Oboe and small Orchestra Martinu Christopher 


O'Neal, soloist. Scena di Bernice, for Soprano and Orchestra—Haydn. Sally ( arter, solot 
No, 2 in B flat Schubert 


f. Symphony 





Vhe Second Chamber Orchestra 
Leader: Claire Piper 
January 31st, 1973. Conducted by Mr Harvey Phillips. 


Overture: La Clemenza di ‘Vito Mozart. Concerto for Bassoon and Orchestra, K.191— Mozart, Richard 
King,* soloist, Each movement conduc ted respectively by Andrew Knight, William Lewis and Russell 
Harris, Concerto for Piano, Violin, Cello and Orche stra in CG major Beethoven. David Pollard, Shelagh 
Burns} and Mary Mundy, solotsts. 


March 21st, 1973. Conducted by Mr Harvey Phillips unless stated otherwise. 


Overture, Calta Sea and Prosperous Voyage Mendelssohn Conducted by Russell Harris. ( oncerto for 
Clarinet and Steines Gerald Mines. Linar Johannesson, solorst Suite, Pelléas et Mélisande— Fauré Con- 
dueted by Leslie Craven $ Recitative and Aria from ‘Giulio Cesare’, Piangero la sorte mia—-Handel. Jean 
Copland, soprano, Condueted by Robert Spearing Symphony No. 6 in F major (The Pastoral 
Reethoven, 





The Wind Symphony Orchestra 
Leader: Helen Saunders} 
March 15th, 1973. Conducted by Mi Philip Cannon. 


Royal Palace Musie — otrthur Bhiss (arr. Erickson). Giles Farnaby Suite Gordon Jacob. Concerto for Violin 
and Wind Orchestra Aurt Well, Martin Hughes,* soloist. Gaudium first performance) —Philip Sparke 
Symphony — Vincent Perischettt. 


The ‘Twentieth Century Ensemble and ‘The Drama Department 
Director: My Stephen Savage Director: Miss Joyce Wodeman 
March 4th, 1973 


Comoedia de Christi Resurrectione An Easter Play —Carl Orff. 
Translated and adapted for this production by Peter Jonas. 


I, Prelude: A Lamentation at the Tomb. Weeping Women, Chorus of the Iwentieth Century Ensemble. 
The Voice of the World, Anne-Marie Connors,* ‘The Voice of Mourning, Gareth Davies. 

2. At the foot ofthe Tomb. Soldiers of the First Watch, Kimberley S¢ hmidt, Martin McEvoy, Peter Jonas. 
The Devil, John Venning. Soldiers of the Second Watch, Keith Embleton, Mexander Bilsland, Nigel 
Waugh, 

3. Christ is Risen 

Instrumentalists: Ronald Cavaye,t Ronan Magill, Paul Smith, pianos; Pervin Shahin, Catherine Wilson, 

harps; Ninian Perry, Caroline Brown, David Etheridge, Celia Johnson, basses; David Sterling, John Beadle, 

Velicity Robinson, Stephen Whittaker, Malcolm Neale, Margaret Kettel, Sean Hooper, percussion. 

Conducted by Mr Stephen Savage and produced by Miss Joyce Wodeman. 

Octet for Wind and Brass Instruments Mravinsky, Catherine Saunders, fute; Helen Saunders} clarinet ; 

Adrian Evett, William Bond, basroons: Martin Ings, Malcolm Holloway, trumpets; Peter Wilkie, Alan 

Lampton, trombones, Conducted by Mr Sidney Fell. 

Les Noces: Choreographic Scenes for four singers, four pianos, chorus and percussion Stravinsky. 

Anne-Marie Connors,* soprano; Fiona Kimm,t alto; John Venning, tenor; Michacl George,} bass. Ronan 

Magill, Ronald Gavaye,t Elizabeth Suwala, Paul Smith, pranes; Twentieth Century Ensemble Chorus: 

Chorus Master Richard Blac kford}; David Stirling, Felicity Robinson, Stephen Whittaker, Margaret 

Kettel, Malcolm Neale, Sean Hooper and John Beadle, percussion. Conducted by Mr Stephen Savage. 











Concert of Electronic Music 
January 31st, 1973 
Three HalfSerpents— Simon Des rgher/ Peter Lawson. Simon Desorgher, fute; Peter Lawson, pia A Child 


is Singing—Peter West.* Piece for Flute and Tape—Stephen Deutsch, Simon Desorgher, flute. Oscillazione 
Per Hartmann, 
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Patrons’ Fund Concert of Student Compositions 
February 8th, 1973 







Ronan Magill, soloist. Altenberg Songs: Hommage to Berg (1970) 
e more beautiful b) After the summer rain, (c) Over the brink of 
ing is come. ce) Here is Lethe. Martyn Hedges, 4 one: Vitkin Scow,*® piano, Fantasy 





West.* David Leech-Wilkins¢ ny sofest. Fantasy String Quartet Richard Skier, 
r¢ Malkin, Yitkin Seow,* Jennifer Muskett Songs of the Nativity for flute and harpsi- 
. 


a) Ritornello b) Tsing of a maiden. (c) Holy Mary, mother mild. (d) Let us 
and sing of bliss without an end ¢) Ritornello. t) Of a rose is all my song, (x) 
rc h) Jesu, Son most sweet and dear ») Ritornello. Diane W ebb, Aufes Robert 


Exchange Concert 
Students of the Conservatoire de Musique Geneva 
January 23rd, 1973 


Mclita Kolin, piano; Mineo Hayashi, ello; Exic Wilner, Autes Kurt Sturzenegyer, trombone and piano. 
Sonata for Flute and Piano in D major—Leonardo Vint. Two pieces for Piano: (a) Papilons Scunann 
b) Suggestions diaboliques—Prokofer Iwo picces for Cello: (a) Allegro maestoso Ma Appassionato 
Sonata, op. 8 Kodaly; (b) Rondo for Cello and Piano Dvorak. Choral, Cadence et Fugaro for Trombone 
and Piano— Dutilleux. Danse de la cheévre for Flute solo Honegger Prio for Plate, Cello and Piano in 
G minor— Weber 








Vhe John MeCarthy Choir 
March 5th, 1973 


Twelve Episodes in the Life of Jesus Christ Hewt Vi English version by John MeCarthy. Now he is 
born; Tis Christmas this night; Whither bound St James ?; What miracles of beauty; St John the Evangelist; 
Peter, Peter, hear me; Judas, why ?: On the Mount of Olives; It is not too late Mary Magdalen; They east 
their nets; Doubting Thomas; It is a great day of joy (Alleluia fugue), 

Gingerbread man—Le Grand. April in Portugal Ferao. Glow-worm—Lincke. ‘The Fox—trad. Serenade 
in Blue— Warren. Gypsies, tramps and thieves Stone. Foguy, foggy dew— trad. Transport of Delight 
Flanders ane ann. Inthe still of the night— Porter. Love Stors La Old MacDonald — trad, Conducted 
by John MacCarthy 





Abendlieder 
February 21st, 1973 


Chree Songs for Soprano and Piano Mozart. Als Luise die Briefe ihres ungetreuen Liebhabers verbrannte, 
Abendempfindung, An Chloé. Veronica Pr ideaux and Stephen Wilder. + 

Iwo Trios for Soprano, Tenor, Bass and Piano Mozart. Dank, Nice, deinen Ranken. Das Bandel, 
Sarah Dunstan,+ soprano; John Gluck, tenor; Gary Coward, bass; Barry Jobling, prano 

Song Cycle for Baritone and Piano— Dichterliebe —S: Aumann, Graham Hurley and Kimberley Sehmidt.* 
Four Duets for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano and Piano— Mendelssohn, (a) Teh wollt, meine Lieb’, (by 
Herbstlied ©) Abschiedslied der Zugvogel. (d) Maiglockchen und die Blamelein, Lynda Russell, 
Sally Presant and Rachel Verney. 

Four Songs for Baritone and Piano— Schubert. (a) Am I elerabend (Die Schéne Mullerin), (b) Der Linden- 





baum (Die Winterreise ¢) Der Doppelganger (Schwanenyesang).  (d) Meine! (Die Schone Mullerin), 
Martyn Hedges, baritone; Rosemary Stephens, piano, 
Iwo Songs for Coloratura Soprano and Piano Johann Strauss. (a) Vowerl, fliagst in UWelt hinaus, 


b) Fruhlingsstimmen. Yvonne Hopton, Rosemary Shenfield, piano. 

Two Octets for Male Voices and Piano— Schubert, a) Gott meine Zuversicht.  (b) Stiindchen, Richard 
Brabrooke, Robert Ramus, Paul Gyton, Hugh Beaman, tenors ; Stephen Dowson, Andrew Golder, baritones ; 
Adrian Clarke, Kevin Austin, basses; Diane Kaciche, mezzo Soprano soloist; Angela Mullbauer, accompanist, 
Conducted by Richard Blackford.t Goach to the German Class. Mrs Bertha Taylor, 






Chamber Concerts 
February Ist, 1973 


Joueurs de Flite: Four pieces for Flute and Piano Roussel. Leonard Paice and Gillian Salmon. Der Hirt 
auf dem Felsen: Song for Soprano with Clarinet Obbligato— Schubert. Jennifer Samson, Stephen Wilder, t 
piano; David Campbell, clarinet. Gaspard de la nuit: Trois Poemes pour Piano d’apres Aloysius Bertrand 
Ravel. Richard Meyrick.* Sextet for String Quartet, Clarinet and Horn Lennox Berkeley, Mary 
Macdonald, Graeme Littlewood, violins; Anne Rycroft,t viola; George Hayburn, cello; Leslie Craven,t 
clarinet; Richard Bennett, horn. 





March 6th. 1973 


Quartet for Piano and Strings in A minor Herhat Howells, Geoffrey Lynn, violin; Roger Chase,* viola; 
Sally Talbot, cello; Henry Roche, biano. Fantasy Sonata for Clarinet and Piano John Iredand. Susan 
Smith and John Forster.* 

Song Cycle, ‘On Wenlock Edge’, for tenor voice, string quartet and piano Vaughan Williams, Colin 
Tamblyn, Geoffrey Lynn, Gracme Littlewood, violins; Anne Rycroft,t viola; Mary Mundy, clo; Simon 
Nicholls,* piano. 
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Students’ Association Concerts 


Chamber Concert. 


February 13th, 1973. 


Canzonas 1, 2 and 4 Gabrielli. Canzona Frescobaldi. 
Barrett, Maxwell Isley, trombones. String Quartet in G minor, 
Barbara Westphal, violins; Ahmed Ediz viola; Marian Balkwill, cello. 
Messiaen, Second Chorale Buster. Linden Fletcher, organ 
Viano Quartet Schumann. lan Rhodes, violin; Jonathan Welch, ciola; Clare W right, 
piano. 

Sonata Pian e Porte 
Dore, horns. Chor 


Martin Ings, Christopher Scott, trumpets; Paul 
Op. Posth.—Schubert. Geoffrey Lynn, 
Transports de joie from ‘l’Ascension’— 


cello; Michael Reed 


Gabridi Chor I: Martin Ings, Christopher Scott, trumpets ; Richard Bennett, Michael 
Paul Barrett, Maxwell Isley, John Turner, Paul Reynolds, trombones. 


tarry Choir Concert, with Students’ Association Orchestra 


March 28th 


Overture 
soprano solout 
Op, 27 


bass, 





Leader: Van Rhodes 


1973. 


Idomeneo, K.S66 
Piano Concerto in ¢ 

Uritten. Susan Cochrane, soprano ; 
Serenade for Strings, Op, 20— Elgar, 


\locart Motet 
minor, K.49] 


* denotes Scholar 


ARGM EXAMINATIONS 


PIANOFOICLE (Performing 


Bankhead, David Edwin 
Lim, Vshui Pei 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 


Hletcher, Linden Gay 
Vint, Adrian Matthew 
Gardener, Martin 
Gurey, Jane Margaret 
Hill, Stephen Rodney 
Hlodues, Julia PLC, 
Homer, Gail Elizabeth 
Johnson, Linda Kay 
Krinos, Paxmeralda A, M, 
Lange, Philip John 
Morton, Peresa Mary 
Nurse, Joy Deatrice 
Nuttall, Patricia Mary 
Oundjian, Marguerita Joan 
Powell, Rosalind Margaret 
Soulsby, Stephanie 
Vhyer, Sally Anne 
‘Tuckett, Barbara 

Wade, Rebecea Mary 
Wardle, Margaret Jane 
Whitley, Ann Patricia 
Wilkins, Caroline Anne 
Wilkinson, Cynthia 
Yung, Wai-Yee Jane 


PIANOPFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


Praser, John 


ORGAN (Performing) 


Derrett, John Paul Lewis 


ORGAN (Teaching) 


Binnington, Charles Stephen 
Campbell, James Frederick 
Graham, Clifton Gordon 
Norman, Elizabeth Eleanor 
Skinner, Richard Graham 





Anne 


SERINGS (Performing 


Violoncello 
Coreos, Nadia Nicole 


SURINGS ( Teaching) 


Violin 
Haweutt, Geotlrey Charles 
Hill, Paul Anthony 
Hobday, Ronald Sydney Clive 
Littlewood, Graeme 
Masters, Dorothy 
Rhodes, lan Barrie 
Thomson, Isabel 
Wagner, Jean Lesley 
Durrant, Judith 
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Exsultate 

Mocart. 
Sally Presant, contralto; Colin Vamblyn, tenor; David Harpham, 
Rehearsal pianists 


tdenotes Associated Board Scholar 


Conducted by Colin Howard. 


Jubilate, K.165—Mozart 
Michael Reed, soloist 


Jean Copland, 
Hymn to St Cecilia, 


Michael Reed, David Harpham 


tdenotes Exhibitioner 


APRIL 1973 


Viola 
Gray, Neil 
Hearn, Phyllida Margaret 
Miller, Ambrose Michael 


Violoncello 
Brown, Caroline Mary 
Jennings, Susan 
Thom, Alaster 


WIND INSTRUMENTS | Perf rming 
Flute 
Watton, Margaret Elaine 


Bassoon 
Bond, William Thomas Giles 


Trumpet 
Ings, Martin Leslie 


WIND INSTRUMENTS Teaching 
Flute 
De Grey, Emilia 
Mackie, Douglas Clive 
Thomas, Simone L. J. 


Oboe 
Gosling, Linda Janet 


Clarinet 
Campbell, David 
Habershon, Richard John 
Schmid, Pauline Anne 


Horn 
Blake, Peter George 
Goodyear, Martin David Houldsworth 


Trombone 


Isley, Maxwell John 


SINGING | Performing 
Badger, Kathleen Robina 
Currie, Jacqueline Anne 
Finklestein, Meir 
John, Jane Lindsay 
Ross, Christopher James 
Russell, Lynda Jane 





SINGING ( Teaching 
Burns, Shelagh 
Gulley, Christopher Bernard 
Harpham, David John 
Tamblyn, Colin L. S. 


HARPSICHORD (Performing 
Gould, Sharon Virginia 


GUITAR | Teaching 
Stenstadvold, Erik 
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